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EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST THREE MONTHS. 

The Exhibition of paintings by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity was held a month 
~ earlier than usual this year, the opening re- 
ception taking place January 4, instead of 
The new galleries, 46, 


early in February. 
47, 47a and 48, were formally opened on 


by the hanging of a Retrospective Exhibition 
of Chicago works painted before the year 
1893. This showing of old work included 
many interesting canvases, some of high merit, 
and some which could not, on technical 
grounds, have been accepted in the current ex- 
hibition; so that the progress of the Chicago 


Exhibition of Small Bronzes by American Sculptors. 
Room 27, looking east; February, 1910. 


this occasion. The exhibition of Chicago 
works was hung without crowding in the 
new rooms, and was one of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting collections of local work 
ever shown. A high standard of technical 
excellence was maintained throughout, and 
many of the painters, recognizing that the 
year’s exhibit was of unusual significance, 
made special efforts to be represented by im- 
portant works. The fact that the opening 
of the new galleries marked a period in the 
activities of the Institute was also emphasized 


artists in certain directions was clearly and 
graphically shown. 

The picture purchased by the Municipal 
Art League for its permanent collection was 
««The Riva,’’ by Oliver Dennett Grover. 
The medal of the Chicago Society of Artists 
was awarded to Wellington J. Reynolds for 
his group of portraits and other works. The 
sculptors as usual made a strong exhibit, a 
feature of which was the fountain designs by 
Lorado Taft, representing parts of a great 
scheme for sculptural decoration intended for 


the Midway. 
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At the same time with the Chicago works 
an exhibition of landscapes by Alfred East, 
President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, was shown. Mr. East was in the 
city at the time, and his presence added 
materially to the interest of the occasion. 
He spent some weeks in Chicago, visited 
the school, and gave a helpful and encourag- 
ing talk to the students. One of Mr. East’s 
most successful landscapes, ‘¢ The Morning 
Moon,’’ was purchased by Mr. Ira Nelson 
Morris and presented to the Art Institute. 
See p. 55. 

The change in the order of the annual 
exhibitions brought on the works of the 
Society of Western Artists in February, 
The collection upheld the reputation of the 
landscape, but 
showed more interest than usual in figure 


society for characteristic 
painting, as well as work in the decorative 
field; a number of water colors and etchings 
were also shown in this exhibit, which rep- 
resented artists from all the larger cities of 
the middle West. 

Simultaneously with the Western Artists, 
the Continuous Exhibit of Works by Chi- 
cago Artists was opened. See p. 56. 

Special exhibitions of paintings in tempera 
by George M. Haushalter of Boston, and in oil 
by Miss A. Loo Mathews of Chicago, were 
held during the month of February; also a 
large gallery of artistic photographs, the 
Salon of the Federation of Photographic 
Societies of America, urder the auspices of the 
Chicago branch, the Chicago Camera Club. 
pre- 
of Joseph 


Another personal exhibition, not 
viously announced, that 
Lindon Smith of Boston, whose careful and 
sympathetic studies from sculptures and ob 
jects of ancient Egyptian art are widely 
From this exhibition the Institute 


was 


known. 


acquired one picture, a study entitled «*A 
Sacrificial Bull, Forum, Rome.’’ See cut, p.61, 

During the same month two of the south 
galleries were occupied by the Exhibition 
of Small Bronzes by American Sculptors, 
gathered by the National Sculpture Society. 
Many of these works were of great interest 
and beauty, and though the exhibit included 
many figures and groups done at different 
times during the past twenty years, nearly 
all were new to Chicago. 

The March Exhibitions, opening on the 
eighth of the month, included the remarkable 
loan collection of portraits shown under the 
auspices of the Passavant Memorial Hospital, 
and the Exhibition of The Art 
Students’ League. 

The Portrait exhibition proved to be one 
of the greatest interest and the strongest 
appeal to the public. Most of the important 
portrait painters of the United States, as well 


Annual 


as many foreign painters of the highest rank, 
were represented. One room was hung 
with old portraits, some of which had never 
been shown in Chicago, The place of 
honor in the center gallery was given to the 
portrait of President Taft by Sorolla. A 
number of characteristic canvases by Zorn ; 
a large and highly decorative portrait group 
by Mucha; works of Sargent, Thayer, 
Nicholson, Henri, Ferraris, Ben Ali Hag- 
gin, and many Eastern and foreign painters ; 
and, among the Chicago men, strong works 
by Betts, Clarkson and Parker, were in- 
cluded. 


The exhibition of the Art 
League, hung at the same time with the 
portraits, had in it more than the usual num- 
ber of ambitious undertakings, and showed a 
general advance in oil and water color, with 
less effort in the directions of illustration and 
decoration. 


Students’ 
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THE NEW POTTER PALMER MEDAL. 

The last issue of the Bulletin (January, 
1910), contained half tone reproductions of 
the medals established by Mr. Norman Wait 
Harris, with an account of the medals and 
the money prizes accompanying them. An- 
other medal and prize are now announced. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has communicated to 
the Trustees of the Art Institute her wish to 
establish a Gold Medal carrying with it a 
Prize of One Thousand Dollars, to be called 
the Potter Palmer Gold Medal, and to be 
conferred at the Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Paintings and Sculpture for the best work 
of art by a living American artist. 


There is no limitation as between painting 
and sculpture, no limitation as to subject, and 
no limitation as to the time in which the work 
may be executed. These points have been 
settled in conference with the officers of the 
Art Institute. Such an award combines the 
advantages of the honorary medal and of the 
money prize, and can scarcely fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the artists. Mrs. Palmer will 
endow the medal and the prize, and make 
them permanent. Honors of this importance 
and dignity will arrest the attention of the 
leading painters, attract fine pictures to the 
Art Institute, and do much to add to the suc- 
cess of the annual exhibitions. At the same 
time they will link the name of Mrs. Palmer 
through the years to come with the progress 
of art in America. 

This gift is ina manner a memoria! of Mrs. 
Palmer’s husband, the late Potter Palmer. In 
the old days of the Interstate Industrial Ex- 
position, about 1889 go, Mr. Palmer gave a 
prize of $500 for several successive years, in 
the art department, for the best American 
picture in the annual exhibition, then the 
most important art event of the year in Chi- 


cago. It is interesting to note that the Art 
Institute occupies the very ground formerly 
occupied by the Exposition Building. 

Mrs. Palmer’s friendliness to the Art In- 
stitute does not end with the institution of 
this medal and prize. Both she and her sons 
have become members of ‘* The Friends of 
American Art,’’ described at page 53. In 
addition to this Mrs. Palmer has willingly 
consented to the exhibition in the Art Insti- 
tute of an important part of her private col- 
lection of paintings, probably enough to fill a 
large gallery, during her contemplated absence 
in Europe. This graceful act will be perhaps 
the most immediately interesting to our mem- 
bers, since it will give them the opportunity 
to see and study the most important private 
collection in Chicago, containing especially 
many beautiful examples of Cazin and of the 


French Impressionists. 





APPROACHING EXHIBITIONS. 

April 5 to May 1.—Annual Exhibition of 
the Chicago Architectural Club. —Special 
Exhibition of Paintings by Gardner Sy- 
mons, 

May 10 to June 8.—Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors and Pastels, in- 
cluding the ** Rotary Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society.— Special 
Exhibition of Paintings selected from the 
collection of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

June 17 to July 17.—Annual Exhibition of 
work of Students of the Art Institute. 


The Chicago Society of Etchers, closely 
connected by membership with the Art 
Institute, has recently been organized with 
a charter membership of twenty artists who 
are actively interested in etching. Meetings 
have so far been held in the Institute, and 
plans are under way for an exhibition next 


season, 








THE SCAMMON LECTURES. 

The Scammon lectures, postponed last 
year, will be delivered in April, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays at 4 p. m., By Mr. Will H. 
Low, of New York, artist and author, upon 
«« Gleanings from the Field of Art: Experi- 
ences along the Way,’’ as follows : 

April 13—I. Retrospect. 
The artist born, not made. 
Typical 


Art inevitable. 
Sterile and fruitful environment. 
examples from the past. 

April 15—II. Before School. 

Early aspirations. The influence of general 
education. The trend of the artistic mind. 

First efforts at expression. Examples of 
the first steps in art of various men here and 
abroad. 

April zo—III. The Training of the Student. 

The workshops of the past. The schools of 
the present. What a fifteenth century 

student was taught. Our more complex 
demands, 

April 22—1V. Outside the School Gate. 

The outlook of the neophyte artist. _ Post- 
graduate possibilities in foreign study. The 
conditions here to-day and those of thirty 
years ago. 

April 27—V. A First Success. 

Its advantages and its danger. Specialization 

as a material asset. Catholicity as a means 

of growth. The duty of continuous effort. 


April 29g —VI. Present and Future. 


The present status of our art at home and 
abroad. The universality of pictorial appeal. 
Our art exhibitions, the pictorial press and 
the cinematograph. The larger outlook of 


our public art. The hope of to-morrow. 


Note; The series of lectures will endeavor 
to present a detailed picture of the life of the 
artist from his first awakening to the ‘time of 
his*general professional recognition. @ As the 
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manifestations of art are many, numerous typi- 
cal examples will be presented The work 
and the aims of many men here and in the 
old world, men of the past and men of to-day, 
will be described, personal experiences will be 
brought forward, and all that a practicing artist 
of more than thirty years’ experience has 
thought and felt of and for his art will be made 
to serve in an effort to acquaint his hearers 
with the conditions that govern our art here 
to-day. A synopsis, such as is here given, 
explains so little the character of a subject so 
detailed and comprehensive as this, that I add 
this note of explanation. W. H. Low. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 

Mr. Thomas W. Stevens will deliver the 
spring course of lectures on Early and Renais- 
sance Painting, usually delivered by Mr. 
Charles Francis Browne. Mr. Browne has 
been appointed Assistant Commissioner Gen 
eral of the United States to the International 
Exhibitions of Fine Arts at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, and Santiago, Chili, this summer, 
which necessitates his absence. Mr. J. E. D. 
Trask of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts is Commissioner General. 

The dates and subjects of Mr. Stevens’ 
lectures are as follows: (Thursdays, 4 p. m.) 
March 17, Egyptian Painting. 

March 24, Painting of Assyria, Greece, Et- 
ruria, Rome, 

March 31, Painting, Early Christian and By- 
zantine. 

April 7, Painting, Italian, Early Renaissance. 

April 14, Painting, Italian, High Renaissance. 

April 21, Painting, Italian, Late Renaissance. 

April 28; Painting, Early German and Flemish. 

May 5, Painting, the Great Masters of Hol- 
land. 

May 12, Painting, The Little Masters of 
Holland. 

May 19, Painting, Spanish. 

May 26, Painting, Early French. 

June z, Painting, Later French. 





; 
| 
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GIFT FROM SAMUEL P. AVERY. 

Early in January the Art Institute received 
a valuable gift from Mr. Samuel P. Avery, 
who has been for many years well known in 
art circles in New York,and who is now retired 
from business and living in Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Avery presented to the Art Institute 
Ten Thousand Dollars in money, which is 
to be kept as a permanent fund, the income 
from which is to be used for the purchase of 
pictures or other art objects for the perman- 
ent collection. The gift was entirely unex- 
pected to the Trustees and Officers of the 
Art Institute, and is greatly valued as a 
manifestation of confidence from outside of 
Chicago, Mr. Avery writes: ‘*My long 
acquaintance with many of the Art lovers of 
Chicago and an increasing interest in the 
good work done by so many of our public- 
spirited citizens all over the United States 
induces me to give the money now rather 
than leave it in my will for some future 


date.”’ 


The Thirty-second Free Lecture Course 
of the Field Museum of Natural History is 
now in progress in Fullerton Memorial Hall, 


Saturdays at 3 p. m. The remaining lec- 


tures are as follows : 

April 2 —Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos. Mrs. 
Gilbert McClurg, Regent General, The 
Colorado Cliff Dwellers Association. 

April g—Some Alaskan Glaciers. Prof. 

U. S. Grant, Northwestern University. 

April 16— Fossil Hunting. Mr. E. S. 
Riggs, Assistant Curator, Division of 
Paleontology. 

April 23—Human Development and Evo- 
lution. Dr. Frank Lillie, University of 
Chicago. 

April 30— The Colorado River. Prof. 
O. C. Farrington, Curator, Department 
of Geology. 


A NEW MOVEMENT—THE FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART. 


The management of the Art Institute has 
long been aware of the inadequate represen- 
tation in its galleries of works of American 
art. A visitor to an art museum in any 
country naturally expects to find a full repre- 
sentation of the artists of that country. But 
the Art Institute possesses only about twenty 
important American paintings, by such artists 
as Inness, Brush, Chase, Dannat and Tanner, 
together with a few good American sculp- 
tures. This state of things is accidental, 
the Institute having no purchasing fund with 
which to remedy it. 

A movement of great promise has now 
been undertaken, in great part outside of the 
Art Institute, for the acquisition of American 
paintings and sculptures, An organization 
has been formed called the Friends of Ameri- 
can Art, for the sole purpose of establishing 
a fund for the purchase of American works of 
art for the collection of the Art Institute. 
No such society is known to exist elsewhere 
in America, although there has been a society 
of a similar name in Paris, the «* Société des 
Amis du Louvre,’’ whose members subscribe 
20 francs annually for the purchase of paint- 
ings for the gallery of the Louvre, 


The Chicago Friends of American Art sign 
a pledge of intention to give $1,000 each, in 
installments of $200 each year, as follows: 
«« As a Friend of American Art I hereby de- 
clare my intention of contributing annually 
for five years, beginning with 1910, Two 
Hundred Dollars toward the purchase and 
presentation to the Art Institute of Chicago 
for permanent exhibition, of selected works 
by the best American artists, reserving the 
right to pay in full at any time. This is 
simply a declaration of intention and shall not 
be construed as a contract.”’ 
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These subscribers become the founders of 
the society, the precise form of organization 
The 
Executive Committee is made up as follows : 


Frank G. Logan, Chairman. 
Arthur T. Aldis, Vice-Chairman. 
Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
William O. Goodman. 

Ralph Clarkson. 

Edward B. Butler. 

Howard Van D. Shaw. 

Robert P. Lamont. 

Frederic C, Bartlett. 

Honoré Palmer. 


Harold F. McCormick. 


This plan, promoted as it is by well-known 


of which is not yet fully determined. 


patrons of art and citizens of the highest public 
spirit, has met with immediate favor, and there 
are already more than ninety subscribers, in- 
suring the sum of ninety thousand dollars, to 
The 
more sanguine promoters hope for $125,000 
or even $150,000. The following is a list 
of the subscribers, and anybody who is ac- 


be expended within the next five years. 


quainted with Chicago will see reason to con- 
gratulate the Art Institute upon the character 
and abilities of its friends : 


Goodman, Kenneth 8S. 
Gunsaulus, F. W. 
Gunther, Chas. F. 
Harris, N. W. 
Hately, John C. 
Hewitt, C. M. 

Hines, Edward 
Horton, Horace E. 
Hughitt, Marvin 
Hulburd, Charles H. 


Hutchinson, Charles L. 


Insull, Samuel 

Jones, David B. 
Jones, Thomas D. 
Lathrop, Bryan 
Lamont, R. P. 

Logan, Frank G. 
Logan, Mrs. Frank G. 
Lytton, Henry C. 


McCormick, Mrs. H. F. 


McCormick, Stanley 
McGann, Robert G. 
Mitchell, John J. 
Morgan, F. W. 
Morris, Ira N. 
Morton, Joy 

Noyes, La Verne 


Palmer, Honoré 
Palmer, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Potter 
Payne, John Barton 
Pike, Eugene 8S. 
Porter, George F. 
Potter, E. A. 
Reinhardt, Henry 
Roberts, George E. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryerson, Martin A. 
Seipp, William C. 
Shaffer, J. C. 

Shaw, Howard 
Shedd, John G. 
Smith, Byron L. 
Soper, James P. 
Spoor, John A. 
Sprague, Albert A. 
Stout, F. D. 

Sunny, B. E. 

Swift, Edward F. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. S. F. 
Ware, Dr. and Mrs. L. 
Wells, Fredk. Latimer 
Wooley, Clarence M. 
Young, J. W. 





List or Susscripers uP TO Marcu 29, 1910 


Aldis, Arthur T. 
Allerton, Robt. Henry 
Armour, J. ogden 
Baker, Alfred L. 
Barnhart, A. M. 
Barrell, Finley 
Bartlett, A. C. 
Bartlett, Frederic C. 
Bartlett, Wm. H. 
Beale, Wm. G. 
Becker, A. G. 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons 
Bode, Frederick 
Borland, Mrs. John J. 
Brown, Wm. L 
Butler, Edw. B. 
Byllesby, H. M. 
Carry, E. F. 

Carr, Clyde M. 
Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. 


Clarkson, Ralph 
Cobe, Ira M. 
Conover, Charles H. 
Crosby, Fredk. W. 
Cudahy, Michael 
Cummings, Robt. F. 
Dick, A. B. 
Donnelley, Thos. E. 
Dupee, John 
Earling, A. J. 
Eckhart, Bernard A. 
Eddy, A. J. 

Fargo, Livingston W. 
Farwell, John V., Jr. 
Field, John S. 

Field, Stanley 
Fisher, Lucius G. 
Forgan, Jas. B. 
Frantzius, Fritz von 
Goodman, Wm. O. 
Goodman, Mrs. Wm. O. 


It is easy to see that the expenditure of 
$20,000 a year on American art will in a 
few years provide an adequate collection, and 
will meanwhile form a patronage very favor- 
able to the artists. Nothing has been deter- 
mined respecting the manner of expenditure, 
but it is well known that the new organiza- 
tion is very friendly to the artists of Chicago 
as well as to other American artists. It is 
presumed that purchases will be made from 
the Annual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture, and the prospect of such pur- 
chases will make it much easier to secure the 
works of eminent artists, and to raise the 
standard of that exhibition. 


The Chicago Public School Art Society 
made an exhibition of 101 pictures, photo- 
graphs and reproductions, in Room 50a and 
54 from March g to April 6. These pictures 
are for the Ryerson School, and are given by 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson as a memorial to his 
father. 
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CONTINUOUS EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
ARTISTS OF CHICAGO. 


A project which has been occasionally dis- 
cussed in the art museums of different cities, 
is undertaken for the first time by the Art In- 
stitute. This is the appropriation of a gallery 
to the continuous exhibition of works of resi- 
dent artists. One of the fine new galleries, 
Room 48, has been devoted to this purpose, 
and is now filled, and creditably filled, by the 
works of sixty-one artists of Chicago and 
vicinity, each artist represented by only one 
work. It is recognized that the visitor of a 
public museum may reasonably expect to find 
in it an adequate representation of the art of 
the city or locality in which it is situated, 
The regulations of this exhibition are some- 
what experimental, but are as follows : 

The jury elected by the artists for the 
Annual Exhibition of Artists of Chicago and 
and Vicinity, is continued for the year. 
Works for the continuous exhibition are se- 
lected from this exhibition and from the 
studios, and with the consent of the artists 
these works are placed on exhibition for six 
months or a year. 

Not more than two works by any one 
artist are exhibited at the same time, nor 
more than four during the year. If works 
from the annual exhibition are not available 
artists are invited to offer other works, subject 
to the approval of the Art Institute and the 
jury. In case of the sale or withdrawal of 
works from the collection, other works of the 
artist may be substituted, with the approval 
of the jury, up to the number of four during 
the year. The Art Committee of the Art 
Institute retains ultimate control of all ex- 
hibitions in its galleries. 

Attention is called to the invitation to artists 
who do not happen to be represented in the 
annual exhibition, to submit works for this 
gallery. It is intended as a general repre- 
sentation of the best current art of Chicago. 


THE NUMBER OF ROOMS IN THE 
ART INSTITUTE. 


The Art Institute externally does not give 
the impression of a very large building. This 
is due partly to the enormous buildings near 
it, and partly to the proportions of the build- 
ing itself. The breadth of the entrance stair- 
way, the large scale of the bronze lions, and 
the great size of the windows of the main 
floor, all tend to diminish a building which is 
in fact 320 feet long and 170 feet deep, be- 
sides the range of school studios in the rear, 
which extend over a length of 678 feet and 
a breadth of from 32 to 38 feet. 

Visitors who are conducted through the 
galieries and school rooms often express their 
surprise at the amount of space. Probably 
few of the members, or even the trustees and 
officers, are prepared for the statement that 
we have in use 145 separate rooms, of which 
50 are public exhibition galleries (including 7 
school rooms just approaching completion), 
54 devoted to school uses, g connected with 
the library, 2 lecture rooms, 30 offices, work 
rooms, store rooms, etc. Many of the ex- 
hibition rooms are of great size, the largest 
208 x 58 ft., one go x 33, eleven 50 x 40, 
etc. Twenty-seven of these are top-lighted, 
and they are all fine, modern exhibition gal- 
leries. The area of the exhibition rooms, in- 
cluding library and lecture room, is about 
75,000 square feet, or about an acre and three 
quarters. The school rooms though so num- 
erous occupy much less space. 

The school has 28 top-lighted studios, 
most of them in the rear of the museum 
building, opening upon a straight hallway of 
the extraordinary length of 625 feet. Some 
are in the top of the building. 

The students make free use of the collec- 
tions, and this close relation of school and 
museum is regarded as one of the most excel- 
lent features of the Institute. 
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THE PRINT COLLECTION. 

The print collection has been enriched by 
a group of etchings by Herman A. Web- 
ster, carefully selected by Mr. Webster him- 
self and purchased from the Fair Fund; and 
by 19 additional plates cf Piranesi, and the 
splendid Grolier Catalogue of Whistler, pre- 
sented by Mr. Clarence Buckingham. The 
new south Print Room will be opened for 
permanent exhibition during April. The 
new Print Rooms belong to the recent addi- 
tion to the building and are in the third story, 
connected by a staircase with Room 54 (the 
east corridor) ard reached by the elevator, 
which we hope will be in operation before 
the next Bulletin appears. There are two 
fine top-lighted galleries, 80 x 12 ft., finished 
in simple gray tones, and admirably adapted 
to their uses. They are connected with each 
other by a novel architectural feature, a bal- 
cony running along the west wall of Gallery 
50. The collections exhibited immediately 
will comprise the Meryons, the Pennells, the 
Websters and certain examples of Whistler 
and other etchers. The collection of prints 
and of books connected with the subject will 
be placed in an adjoining room, and an at- 
tendant will be present at all times to assist 
the visitor. 


THE ETCHED WORK OF WHISTLER. 

The library has recently acquired, through 
the generosity of Mr. Clarence Buckingham, 
the new catalogue of Whistler’s etchings 
published by the Grolier Club in New 
York. This in one volume and 
three large portfolios (which are eventually 
to be bound into separate volumes), con- 
tains collotype reproductions of nearly all 
Whistler’s plates, and in some cases all the 
interesting states of individual plates. The 
reproductions are executed with the most 


work, 


minute care, and are far ahead of any half- 
tone printing which could be done with the 
same material. 

The catalogue was compiled and arranged 
by Mr. Edward G. Kennedy, and contains 
an introduction by Mr. Royal Cortissoz. 
Four hundred and forty-two plates and states 
are shown, and the catalogue is an exhaust- 
ive reference work, describing the various 
subjects, giving sizes, dates, order of execu- 
tion, and all customary information con- 
tained in a catalogue raisonne of the first 
order, ‘Together with the proofs by Whistler 
in the Institute collections, this publication 
enables us to furnish the student of etchings 
with the most complete information regard- 
ing the work of Whistler in this field. 


THE MERYON ETCHINGS. 


Mention was made in the Bulletins of Octo- 
ber, 1909, and January, 1910, of the pur- 
chase from the Stickney Fund of the remark- 
able collection of Etchings of Meryon, accu- 
mulated by Mr. Howard Mansfield of New 
York. The exhibition of these works has 
been deferred until the walls of the new print 
rooms should be thoroughly dry. They will 
now be placed on exhibition immediately in 
the South Print Room, and will constitute 
perhaps the most complete exhibition in the 
world of the works of one of the greatest of 
etchers. They are mounted on white panels 
and framed separately in light-colored natural 
wood, set against a warm gray wall. 


The Art Students’ League annual costume 
festival was held February 6, in Blackstone 
Hall, and was highly successful. Several 
hundred students and artists were present 
in costume, and a mask, ‘*The Fall of 
Granada,’’ by Alden Noble, was_per- 
formed. The character of the masque natu- 
rally gave a Spanish and Moorish cast to the 
costuming of the entire assembly, and the 
whole affair was extremely picturesque. 
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COLLECTION OF TEXTILES AT THE 
ART INSTITUTE. 


An Account of it by Professor Paul Schulze of Crefeld. 
Translated from "Westen und Daheim." 


The author of the appended article, Prof. 
Paul Schulze, has charge of the great Roy al 
Textile Collection at Crefeld, near Dussel- 
dorf, Rhenish Prussia, and teaches aesthetics 
and history of art at the Royal Technical 
School for Weaving in that city. During 
his stay in Chicago he gave a number of lec- 
tures, in which he discussed the manufacture 
of those costly stuffs which have always de- 
lighted the female heart, from the production 
of the silk to the perfected fabric. He also 
gave a clear review of the development of 
textile patterns in former centuries, and 
showed how our costume was developed 
from its original form. His lectures were 
illustrated with hundreds of stereopticon 
views and were delivered in English, and 
have met with much approval by reason of 
the interest of their contents and the clear- 
ness of his exposition. The Art Institute is 
considering the publication of Prof. Schulze’s 
important notes in book form, with illustra- 
tions, so as to render it accessible to a larger 
portion of the public. An abstract of the 
last lecture that was given here by Prof. 
Schulze follows : 

The stranger who arrives 
from a moderate-sized European city and 
gets his first vision of this metropolis at the 
center of business, is prodigiously impressed 
by the swarm of humanity, wagons, carri- 
ages, automobiles, electric, surface, and ele- 
There is a touch of harshness, 


in Chicago 


vated cars. 
almost of brutality, in this surging mass, and 
the individual is made to feel, here you must 
go along or go under. Everything appears 
concentrated upon the idea of gain, and one 
might suppose that the sense for the ideals of 


life did not exist. But how charmingly the 
stranger is undeceived when he reaches the 
shore of the almost boundless Lake Michi- 
gan, for there he beholds a temple of art, 
the Art Institute, facing the foot of Adams 
Street, which is a central artery, as one 
might behold an oasis in the desert. Again 
one might ask who can find the time in this 
city of unrest and commercial competition for 
the affairs of art? One might well imagine 
that this building was an inactive asset, a 
store-house of old goods that no one cares 
about. This would be a great mistake. 
Here, too, there is a lively movement and 
the crowds of visitors betray so keen an in- 
terest, so lively a zeal to see and understand 
the works of art on exhibition that the ob- 
server is pleasantly surprised. And, then, 
the school, which is associated with the In- 
stitute; anyone who enjoys the privilege of 
passing through its numerous classes, and 
sees so many young girls and young men 
hard at work, from elementary drawing up 
to painting and modelling from the life, must 
comprehend that a great thing is being ac- 
complished, that the Institute is providing a 
very important means of education for the 
young people of this region, and through the 
young people for the people at large. To 
increase the love of art and the capacity to 
comprehend it, is to meet the harshness and 
severity of trade-life with the influence of a 
counter-weight that will finish by acting as a 
leaven pervading whole classes of the popu- 
lation. ' 

A traveler, who, like the author of this 
paper, has had abundant opportunity to in- 
spect art and industrial schools on extensive 
journeys in the old world and the new, is 
happy to congratulate Chicago on its pos- 
session of so well organized a museum, and 
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of a school that is conducted with so much 
vitality. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to dis- 
cuss the works of arton exhibition at the Art 
Institute in gene al. Let us merely select a 
section which serves to familiarize the visitor 
to the collections with the products of texiile 
industry in former times. ‘The products of 
scarcely any other industry touch humanity as 
closely, in the literal sense of the term, as 
textile fabrics do, from the first swaddling 
cloth that is wrapped about the new-born babe 
Therefore the 


public interest which this part of the art col- 


to the last winding sheet. 


lection, that is to say the Institute’s already 
quite considerable collection of pattern weaves 
and embroideries, awakens, is readily under- 
stood, 
which were transferred to the Art Institute 


Apart from a series of specimens 


by the Field Museum, the collection consists 
principally of the gifts of the highly esteemed 
Vice-President of the Institute, Martin A. 
Ryerson. Turning back to the very earliest 
period that is represented here, we come across 
the stuffs that are found in the cemeteries of the 
Copts, that is to say, of the first Egyptians 
who embraced the Christian faith. They 
prove the skill of the Egyptian weavers be- 
tween the fourth and the eighth centuries. 
This group contains some specimens even of 
silk. The period from the e'ghth to the 
fourteenth century is represented by a very 
small number of fragments. ‘This is the point 
at which a better development of the collec- 
tion is much to be desired, for it is the very 
pericd in which the wealth of new patterns 
which the Arabs produced in the Orient, on 
the island of Sicily, and in sunny Spain, be- 
longs, no less than the whole textile industry 
of the Italian cities—Palermo, Bologna, Flor- 
ence and Genoa. A number of good examples 


of the rich pomegranate patterns, which were 
so wonderfully adapted to the architecture of 
Gothic cathedrals, is on view. They belong 
The high piled 


velvets of that age, with their marvelously 


to the fifteenth century. 


brilliant coloring, are particularly beautiful. 
The Renaissance period also is finely repre- 
sented with its vase pa‘terns. 

The second half cf the sixteenth century 
and the first half of the seventeenth are very 
splendidly illustrated. A large stock of rem- 
nants of cloth, silk and velvet of that period 
is extant. It comprises the handsomest de- 
signs and coloring which the Chicago collec- 
tion contains, and the finest that are to be 
found in the art market. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries indulged in rich 
brocades and in many-colored brocaded dam- 
asks, with large flowers, which recall the 
reigns of the luxurious French monarchs, 
Louis XIV, XV and XVI. The collection 
still lacks examples of the so called «« Empire’’ 
style, which flourished in the time of the first 
French empire under Napoleon the First, and 
derived the language of its forms from the 
antique, that is to say from Ancient Rome 
and Greece. The recent memory of the ex- 
cavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii had 
awakened the world’s interest in classical an- 
tiquity. 

Let us mention further the fine chasubles 
with heavy embroidered orphreys, and the 
other varied ecclesiastical vestments adorned 
with embroidery and gold thread, such as the 
Greek Orthodox Church makes use of, even 
to a greater extent, almost, than the Roman 
Catholic. This covers the principal contents 
of the Institute’s costly collection. The 
writer of these lines has just completed a re- 
arrangement of it and composed a catalogue 
which it is hoped will serve, with the aid of 
suitable illustrations, to strengthen the public 
interest in this important and fascinating group 
of the Art Institute’s museum treasures, 








ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
During the three months ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1g10, the library has received 
interesting gifts from Mr. George P. Upton, 
Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit, Mr. Harry 
Hunton of Omaha, Mrs. M. H. Knowles, 
Mr. Fritz von Frantzius, Mr. Frederick 
Keppel of New York, Mr. L. C. Vinson, 
and Mr. Henry H. Belfield. Mr. Belfield 
has presented two rare books on coins, one 
of which was published in 1694. 
Among other noteworthy additions to the 
library are the following purchases from the 
Martin A. Ryerson Gift: 
Allemagne, H. R. d’. 
naire. 1891. 

Baudot, A. de, & Perrault-Dabot, A. 
Archives de la Commission des monu- 
ments historiques. n. d. 

Baudot, A. de, & Perrault-Dabot, A. 
Cathédrales de France. 2v. 

Berenson, Bernard. A Sienese painter of 
the Franciscan legend. 1909. 

Bowes, J. L. Japanese marks and seals, 
1882. 

Emerson, W. R. Architecture and furni- 
ture of the Spanish colonies . . . 17th- 


Histoire du lumi- 


18th century. 1901. 


Fergusson, James. ‘Temples of the Jews. 


1878. 
Guadet, J. Eléments et théorie de I’ 
architecture. Nouv. éd. 4v. 


Humphreys, H. N History of the art of 
printing. 1867. 

Jackson, Mrs. F. N. History of hand- 
made lace. 1900, (With mounted 
specimens of real lace.) 

James, Henry. Italian hours. Illus. in 
color by Joseph Pennell. 1909. 
Knight, H. G. Ecclesiastical architecture 
of Italy from the time of Constantine 
to the 15th century. 2v. 1842-44. 


‘,2* du mobilier francais. 6v. 
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Lanciani, Rodolfo. Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna. 1909. 

MacFall, Haldane. French pastellists of 
the 18th century. 1909. 


Meynell, Everard. Corot and his friends. 


1909. 
Triggs, H. I. ‘Townplanning past, pres- 
ent and possible. 1909. 
Viollet-le-Duc, E. E. Dictionnaire raisonné 
1858-75. 
The gifts of Mr. Howard Mansfield and 
Mrs. Marion P. Johnson received early in 
December were mentioned in the January 


Bulletin. 


ACCESSIONS TO COLLECTIONS. 
January, Ig1o: 
Oil Painting, «« The Morning Moon,’’ by - 


Alfred East. Presented by Ira Nelson 
Morris. 

$2000, gift of Martin A. Ryerson to the 
Library. 


Statue in Stone, Polychrome, ‘* Madonna 
and Child.’’ Purchased and presented 
by The Antiquarians. 

Carved Stone; Four Capitals and Two 
Bases, modern Gothic. Presented by the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

Plaster Statue, ‘«* The Still Hunt,’’ by Ed- 
ward Kemeys. Presented by the Field 
Museum of Natural History. 

18 Etchings, by Herman A. Webster. 
chased from the Fair Fund. 

7 Pieces of Porcelain, Wedgwood, etc. 
Presented by James Viles. 

17 Pieces Corean Mortuary Pottery. 


chased. 


Pur- 


Pur- 


Fepruary, 1910: 

Marble Bust, <‘ America,’’ by Hiram Pow- 
ers. Purchased. 

Marble Bust, «« Portrait of Miss W. G.,’’ 
by Josef M. Korbel. 
Josef Korbel. 


Presented by Mrs. 
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SACRIFICIAL’: BULL, FORUM, ROME. 
Charcoal Sketch, by Diaz, and Crayon 
Copy, ‘* Veronica Head,’’ by Gollman. 

Presented by George P. Upton. 

16 Pen-and-Ink Drawings, by Fogarty, 
Gruger, Glackens and Jones, Presented 
by S. S. McClure. 

Oil Painting, «‘ The Blue Gale,’’ by Paul 
Dougherty. Purchased. 

Oil Painting, «* The Toilet,’’by Mary Cas- 
satt, Purchased, 

The collection of Lantern Slides has been 
increased by 413, partly gifts from Mrs. J. B 
Sherwood, Mr. Lorado Taft and the Art 
Students’ League and partly purchases. 

The Photograph Department has received 
16 photographs of German art from the 
Metropolitan Museum, and has purchased 
46 photographs of examples of Colonial 
architecture at Salem, Mass, 


Oil Study by J. Lindon Smith. 





Purchased, 1910. 


The Tuesday Art and Travel Club, Mrs. 
Frank Rayner, President, has again offered a 
Foreign Travelling Scholarship of Five Hun- 
dred Dollars for a young woman, resident in 
Chicago and a native of Chicago, who shall 
make the best record in the school of the 
Art Institute during the year 1909-10. 


Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Ryerson, the 
President and Vice-President of the Art In- 
stitute, are absent upon a journey to Egypt 
«nd Europe. Mr. Hutchinson is expected 
back about the middle of April, Mr. Ryer- 


son not till midsummer. 





Mr. Harry M. Walcott will continue his 
instruction in the Life and Composition 
Classes for the remainder of the school year. 
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WEDGEWOOD VASES. 

Two additional Wedgwood vases of Mr. 
Viles XVIII been 
acquired and presented to the Institute by 
Mr. James Viles of Chicago. The source 
of these specimens, and of the two pedestals, 


century make have 


which accompany them, is a Dublin collec- 
tion originally formed by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, British Minister at Naples, the noted 
connoisseur of Greek vases, whose close re- 
lation to Josiah Wedgwood’s artistic enter- 
prises and to John Flaxman is well known. 

The present specimens are the pair com- 
monly described by the subjects on their 
anterior sides as the Homeric vases, or by 
the winged horses surrounding their conical 
lids as the Pegasus vases. Flaxman’s figure 
compositions on the f-onts are eked out be- 
hind with white reliefs representing Greek 
porticos and palmtrees, two children and a 
dog. These features were designed, it is 
said, by Lady Templeton or by Lady Diana 
Beauclerk. 

The principal subjects, on the anterior 
sides of both vases, represent the triumphal 
coronations of Homer and of Virgil, as the 
princes of Greek and Latin song, by god- 
desses of victory, in the presence of human 
witnesses. Homer wears a Jong gown, and 
carries a huge lyre. Virgil’s features are 
those of the alleged antique portraits of him. 
He stands arrayed in a short tunic, and 
The handles 
of the vases are modelled in the form of two 
serpents holding an egg in their jaws. Un- 
derneath, there is a relief of Medusa’s head 


holds a roll of manuscript. 


on Minerva’s aegis. 
Greek palmettes and of wild ftowers detach 
hardsomely on light blue grounds of solid 
jasper. Since Wedgwood abandoned this 
body for the dipped jasper, after testing the 
advantages of both techniques, his use of the 


Numerous borders of 
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older invention confirms the early origin of 
the Dublin vases. 

Flaxman designed the apotheosis of Homer, 
most probably, in 1776 or 1777, for the 
center panel of a mantel piece which Wedg- 
wood executed soon afterwards for the owner 
and architect of Langton Hall. The design 
of its make was confided to Westmacott. 
The apotheosis of Virgil is thought to date 
from 1779. The wax models of both de- 
signs, and Devaere’s triumph of Bacchus for 
the Borghese vase model, are now among 
Lord Tweedmouth’s old Wedgwood treas- 
ures at Guisachan House, Scotland. Its 
owner, Lord Tweedmouth bought a speci- 
men of the Virgil vase, in black and white 
dipped jasper, at Christie’s, for 735 guineas in 
1876. This was evidently made about 
1791, when the Wedgwoods were experi- 
menting with the Barberini black. The ex- 


?? and in solid 


tant specimens in ‘¢¢ basaltes, 
jasper, are of somewhat earlier date. Wedg- 
wood exhibited his first jasper vases on Greek 
Street, Soho, in 1782. 

The elaborately decorated jasper pedestals 
with the Homeric vases were designed for 
the Borghese model, as one might fairly con- 
jecture from the Bacchic garlands, masks, 
and other attributes that enliven them. They 
appear to be of a body stained in the mass 
like the vases themselves. The scale of their 
white cameo reliefs differs, however, from 
that of the figure compositions, One ivy 
leaf, on the pedestals, is as large as a human 
head is on the vases. For this and other 
r.asons, the Homeric vases have been found 
to look better a'one than they do on these or 
on any other ceramic pedestals, A. E. 

Work has actually begun upon the passen- 
ger elevator. The entrance upon the main 


floor will be in Blackstone Hall. 
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MUSEUM ATTENDANCE. 
The number of visitors at the Museum 
during the three months ending February 28, 
1910, is shown in the following table: 





13 Sundays, - - - 31,261 
27 other free days, - - - 66,210 
50 pay days, - - - 15,226 
go days, - - - - 112,697 
The average attendance has been: 
Sundays, . - : 2,405 
Other free days, - - - 2,452 
Pay days, - - - - 305 


During the same period last year the total 
attendance was 142,782, showing a decrease 
this year of 30,085. The severity of the 
season perhaps accounts. for this difference. 





LIBRARY ATTENDANCE. 
During the three months ending February 
28, 1910, the number of visitors at the 
Ryerson Library was: 





Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Students, - 3,094 4,818 4,209 
Visitors, - - 981 1,232 1,269 
Consulting visitors, 680 907 710 

45755 6,957 6,188 
Total, Dec., Jan. and Feb., - 17,900 


Last year, 1909-10, during the same 
months, including the period of the Renais- 
sance Pageant, there were, 21,197. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The school registry at the end of February 
gave in the day school 577 students, of whom 
409 were in the academic department (draw 
ing, painting, modelling and illustration), 79 
in decorative designing, and gz in the school 
of architecture. 280 were men and 297 
women. In the Saturday juvenile and special 
classes there are 463 and in the evening 512, 
a total registration of 1,552. 


LECTURE ATTENDANCE, 

Lectures and other entertainments in Ful- 
lerton Memorial Hall during the three months 
ending February 28, 1910: 

25 lectures to members and students, 4,224 
- 4,639 


29 lectures to students, - 
12,069 


39 other lectures and meetings, 
14 plays by the Donald Robertson Co., 4,760 
a 1,435 


110 audiences, - - - 27,127 
Last year during the same period the at- 


tendance was 26,735. 


3 concerts, - - - 





SCAMMON LECTURES PUBLISHED. 

The Scammon Lectures for 1907, delivered 
by William Knight, Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Saint Andrews, 
Scotland, have been published by the Insti- 
tute and the books distributed. The title of 
the course is ** Six Lectures on some Nine- 
teenth Century Artists.’’ For the most part, 
the artists considered are English, the first 
lecture dealing with Turner. The later lec- 
tures, which were of uncommon interest, 
dealt with the Pre-Raphaelites, Watts, Burne- 
Jones, and other recent painters. These 
papers, as well as that dealing with Ruskin, 
are given a touch of the immediate and inti- 
mate by numerous personal recollections and 
reminiscences. 

The lecturer is particularly happy in his 
considerations of social influences and philoso- 
phic ideas, while by no means lacking in his 
appreciation of the technical and aesthetic 
phases of art. The volume is simple and 
dignified from a typographical standpoint, and 
is fully illustrated with reproductions of paint- 
ings by the artists of whom it treats. 


The architectural terrace surrounding the 
Art Institute is approaching completion ; the 
wall completed and the stone balustrade 
mostly in place. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
A MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, AND SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING, PAINTING, ETC. 
OFFICERS 


Cuartes L. Hutcuinson 
Martin A. Ryerson 
Newton H. Carpenter 
Ernest A. Hamiti 
Wm. A. ANGELL 
Director, Wm. M. R. Frencu 
Librarian, Miss Mary Van Horne 
School Registrar, Ratpx W. Homes 

The Art Institute of Chicago was incor- 
porated May 24, 1879, for the ‘founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means ’’ ‘The museum building upon the 
Lake Front, first occupied in 1893, has 
never been closed for a day. It is open to 
the public every week day from g to §, 
Sundays from 1 to 5. Admission is free to 
members and their families at all times, and 
free to all upon Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and legal holidays. Upon other 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Auditor, 


days the entrance fee is twenty-five cents. 


All friends of art are invited to become 
members. 
ten dollars a year. Life members pay one 
hundred dollars and are thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Governing Members pay one 
hundred dollars upon election and twenty-five 
dollars a year thereafter. Upon the payment 
of four hundred dollars Governing Members 
become Governing Life Members and are 
thenceforth exempt from dues. All receipts 
from life memberships are invested and the 
income only expended. 

All members are entitled, with their fami- 
lies and visiting friends, to admission to all 
exhibitions, receptions, public lectures, and 
entertainments given by the Art Institute, and 
to the use of the Ryerson reference library 
upon art. 

BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is issued quarterly in Octo- 
ber, January, April, July. Copies may be ob- 
tained at the entrance. The Bulletin is sent 
regularly to all members, and upon application, 
to any other friend of the Art Institute. 


Annual Members pay a fee of 


CATALOGUES, ETC., FOR SALE 
General Catalogue of Paintings, Sculp- 
ture and other Objects in the Museum, 
357 pages . : ' 
Same, illustrated edition - - 
Catalogue of the Nickerson Collection 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Casts of An- 
cient Sculpture in the Elbridge G, Hall 
and other Collections, Alfred Emer- 
son; Part I, Oriental and Early 
Greek Art - : - 5oc. 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture, cont’d. soc. 
Catalogue of Current Exhibitions, usually 1 0c. 
The Scammon Lectures of 1904, The 
Interdependence of the Arts of De- 
sign, Russell Sturgis - - 69 95 
The Human Figure, Drawing and Con- 
struction, with many _ illustrations, 


John H. Vanderpoel - - $2.00 


LIBRARY 

The Ryerson Library, containing about 
6,000 volumes, wholly on Art, Archaeology, 
and Architecture, is open every day except 
Sundays and holidays. A Library Class Room 
is provided for groups of students who may 
wish to consult books or photographs. The 
staff of the Library is always ready to assist 
in investigation. 

MUSEUM GUIDES 

Application for guides to the collections 
may be made to the Director. No charge 
to members of the Art Institute or teachers 
of Chicago public schools. On Thursdays 
at 3 visitors are conducted through the gal- 
leries free. 


1Sc. 
25¢. 
25¢. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Director’s Secretary, No permits are 
necessary for sketching or for the use ot 
hand cameras. 


SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 

The School, in the same building, in- 
cludes departments of Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative Designing, 
Normal Instruction and Architecture. 

Information, catalogues and circulars of 
instruction may be obtained of the School 
Registrar. 














